THE GREAT TUBORS
to Ireland and Scotland: England for the English was to be
expanded into Britain for the British.
But England was the core of the situation when theo-
logical dissension was rending Europe and precipitating it
into a century of Wars of Religion, So long as she was
united, said Henry, anticipating Shakespeare's words in
King John, she could not be conquered; the problem was
to keep it united and English Catholics and Protestants at
peace with one another. His last speech to Parliament, a
lay sermon on charity, summed up Henry's position. He
denounced Catholics for calling Protestants heretics and
anabaptists, and Protestants for calling Catholics papists,
hypocrites, and pharisees, and asked " how can poor souls
live in concord when you preachers sow amongst them in
your sermons debate and discord? " Not that the laity were
much better, and he was " sorry to hear how unrcvercntly
that most precious jewel, the word of God, is disputed,
rhymed, and jangled in every alehouse and tavern.5' The
balance he strove to maintain and the via media he sought to
follow could only be achieved by supporting now the one
and now the other disputant. In his breach with Pope and
Emperor he had to rely on the Reformers, and Thomas
Cromwell used the European situation to press him nearer
to German,Lutheranism than he liked. Catherine's death
and the restoration of Mary to her place in the succession
to the throne removed the grievance of Charles V, while
Cromwell's unfortunate speculation on Anne of Cleves
destroyed the German attraction. Cromwell fell, and Henry
seemed bent for the rest of his life on showing that Catholi-
cism was safer in essence but more capable of practical
reform under his royal supremacy than under papal
jurisdiction. It was a position which history showed that
none but he could maintain.
But it had a profound effect on English politics. A critic
has recently declared that in England "we have our
rationalists and our free-thinkers, but only out of Con-
tinental soil can there spring the anti-clerical/' It may seem
odd to attribute this distinction to Henry VIII; but he had
relieved the Church of the obloquy under which it suffered
by reason of its privileges, wealth, control over laymen's
lives and beliefs, and immunity from secular punishment for
its crimes. It had enjoyed exclusive jurisdiction over
heresy; when a layman was accused of heresy there was no
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